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that the children will do mischief if they are allowed inside, and 
says, "The real reason appears to be that the janitors do not like 
the trouble involved in having the yards open; and as everybody 
knows, the function of the school janitor is to direct the school- 
committee (p. 144) . It is interesting to learn that it has been the 
law in New York City since 1895, that no school house shall be 
constructed without an open-air playground attached to or used in 
connection with the same." This law is called by Mr. Lee the 
"favorite law" of Mr. Riis, who contributes a characteristic and de- 
lightful introduction to the book. 

Wm. M. Salter. 
Chicago. 



The Making of Citizens : A Study in Comparative Education. 
By R. E. Hughes, M. A., B. Sc. The Walter Scott Publishing 
Co. 

Mr. Hughes thus announces his purpose in writing this volume 
of the Contemporary Service Series : "It is our aim here to paint, 
with as light a brush as possible, four pictures showing how 
these four countries [England, France, Germany and the United 
States], like good mothers, endeavor to prepare their future citizens 
for life." The book, then, deals mainly with the externals of edu- 
cation — with the organization, financing, and curricula of schools, 
and only incidentally and indirectly with the real inner spirit of the 
national educational processes. We may say at once that this 
main aim is very well carried out. Mr. Hughes gives us a very 
convenient and lucid summary of the organization of the schools 
in the four countries, though the omission of the universities leaves 
the picture incomplete. Unfortunately the book was written 
just before our whole English system was reorganized by the bill of 
last year, so that most of what Mr. Hughes says of the schools of 
England and Wales is now only of historical interest, and will 
need re-writing when a second edition of the work is called for. 
The only reference to the new system the book contains is in a 
very brief appendix. But, putting this aside, we do not know 
where so much information as to foreign school systems can be 
so conveniently found as in Mr. Hughes' work. It ought, there 
fore, to be peculiarly valuable at this juncture when the new edu- 
cational authorities in England are making a fresh departure 
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in school organization. Of course such a summary cannot be sum- 
marized; it can only be commended. 

When dealing with the deeper questions of real educational 
life we find Mr. Hughes generally sound on the most fundamental 
point that a school system must be judged by its relation to* the 
national character. "Any system of training which would tend to 
crush national aptitudes and characteristics must be condemned; 
whereas any system, crude though it be, which tends to develop 
these must receive commendation." And, consistently with this he 
gives us the by no means needless warning that "to Germanize the 
English school, it would be necessary to Teutonize the Saxon." 
Yet in several passages he speaks as if there could be an absolutely 
best system of schools out of relation to any particular form of na- 
tional life. We have here the first example of a constantly 
recurrent inconsistency which much mars the book. On p. 235 
we read that "Germany possesses a system of secondary schools 
which is the admiration of the pedagogic world. ... It en- 
deavors to meet the needs of all classes of society, and to a large 
extent succeeds." Yet on p. 248 we are told "Germany is to-day 
busily educating youth out of life." On p. 179, "All German 
teachers are philosophers, and many of them are to-day enthusi- 
astic Herbartians ;" on p. 323, "The majority of German teachers 
love neither Frcebel nor Herbart." On p. 148, "there is much to 
be said in favor of" the text-book method of instruction; on p. 
290, the same method "at its best is none too good; at its worst, 
it is no method at all." On p. 201 German teachers are praised 
for opposing all changes in the curriculum; on p. 174 they are 
blamed for the same thing; on p. 174 France has much to do 
"before she can overhaul" Germany in educational matters, on p. 
105 she has practically done so. On p. 326, "The future lies with 
the nation of animals, not with the nation of philosophers ;" on p. 
328 the "supply of intellectual capacity is the only permanent 
national capital," and on p. 366, "the type of being that will be 
needed in the future will be . . . skilled, versatile minds;" 
whilst a little further on (p. 366), "Evolution promises to make of 
man a woman, and of woman a child. It is the glad cry of the 
child on the mother's shoulders, as it stretches its hands to the 
light, that rings down the centuries." Fortunately there is not 
very much of this kind of rhapsody, but there are in many places, 
signs that Mr. Hughes allows his feelings to run away with his 
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judgment, and this accounts, we believe, for the frequent contra- 
dictions, only a few of which we have quoted. 

The book has, nevertheless, a distinct message for us. It is that 
we shall make no attempt to de-nationalize our schools, and es- 
pecially that England has less to learn from Germany in the mat- 
ter of true education than has Germany from England. As set 
forth by Mr. Hughes, who yet has much admiration for German 
schools, it is borne in on the mind that the German conception of 
the school is fundamentally false, that the aims of the school are 
wrong, and its results deplorable. Even its teaching does not 
seem to us nearly as praiseworthy as Mr. Hughes thinks. He 
owns indeed that "the weakness of German teaching is the lack of 
cultivation of the child's activity," and that "there is no variety 
in German teachers. . . . There is a lack of initiative, re- 
source, and self-help, a lack of responsiveness to modern de- 
mands ;" but he apparently does not see that teaching which has 
"but rarely engendered in [the primary pupil] a love of educa- 
tion" and which turns out from the secondary schools the pro- 
ducts described on pp. 255 and 263, however mechanically pol- 
ished it may be, lacks the very spirit without which all teaching is 
but as sounding brass 1 or a tinkling cymbal. Mr. Hughes, in- 
deed, advises England to look to America rather than to Ger- 
many "for guidance in the development of her national system 
of education." But a few pages later he warns us that "America 
is suffering intellectually from her admiration of the almighty 
dollar," and "will never rule the minds of men." It would 
seem then that we should not seek "guidance" even there; in- 
deed it is evident from Mr. Hughes' own pages that, especially 
in secondary instruction, America has much yet to do. But that 
many fruitful suggestions can be gathered from a study of the 
best American schools and from a consideration of how far their 
excellence is due to the absence of bureaucracy is certain, whilst, 
taken as a whole, the French and German systems must be re- 
garded mainly as examples of what we must avoid: they may be 
excellent for France or Germany — or they may not; but they are 
certainly unsuited to our more individualistic life. 

J. Welton. 
The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 



